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IRISH MYTHOLOGY 

The writers of modern Ireland possess an almost incalculable 
treasure in a national mythology which, though of immense an- 
tiquity, retains still its primeval freshness and force. 

Fragmentary as the written records are, the Irish possess to- 
day a larger body of native myths than any other nation ; and 
this heritage is peculiarly theirs, an inalienable possession, be- 
cause in these myths there is a subtle quality, a dominant tone, 
which is due to the impress through centuries of the personality 
of the Gael, and makes them distinctively Irish. An Irishman 
may delight in the splendid tales of the ancient Greeks, but these 
must remain remote and alien ; while as he listens to the myths 
of the Gael he feels as one who hears in his own tongue the 
ideals of his own heart. Furthermore, the myths themselves are 
of no mean merit; the characters, whether gods or mortals, are 
vital, distinct, romantic, and a large number of the stories are 
astir with action and aglow with elemental passion. 

There are preserved to us, either by pen of the scribe or 
by oral tradition, some hundreds of these tales. They are told 
in a simple and often in a crude style. Many of them are so 
brief or trivial that they afford little opportunity to the modern 
poet. Of the remainder there are perhaps two or three score 
which, though offering no rounded plots, will provide the writer 
with rich material for many a romance or tragedy. There are a 
dozen or more which on first reading strike one, not only by 
their beauty and power but by their structural completeness. 
The sorrowful tale of Deirdre is one of the best known, and af- 
fords an illustration of the prodigious wealth of material that is 
often packed into a single myth. I have carefully analyzed this 
story, and I believe that the poet who wishes to deal justly with 
it, and to bring out all that is necessarily involved in the action, 
must develop the tale in three distinct works. Otherwise he 
must either omit much, or crowd his pages with matter too vari- 
ous to be fused into an artistic unity. I mention this for the 
purpose of exemplifying how, in the better part of this old my- 
thology, the poet has found a great mine in which every rift is 
loaded with ore. 
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These Gaelic myths are not merely a collection of tales, like a 
Celticized Arabian Nights or a nobler Decameron. They are par- 
ables, and embody certain philosophic teachings, exquisitely and 
wonderfully wrought. The forgotten poets who first fashioned 
their beliefs into these undying shapes seem to have wished to 
instruct their listeners unawares and to instill a worthier con- 
ception of humanity and the universe. Extravagant as their 
teachings may appear to the Western mind, they are not, on 
that account, to be dismissed off-hand. Whoever wishes to ap- 
preciate the literary value of the myths must remember that to 
the peculiar temperament of the Celtic poet such concepts as 
these will have a rare and wonderful significance. The Irish 
poet is of a psychical turn, attuned to the spiritual elements of 
nature. Often it will be the religious or mystical bearing of the 
myth that will seize his fancy and touch his heart to flame ; and 
he may find here a not unworthy form for the expression of his 
own deepest convictions or most rapturous aspirations. 

The poet-philosophers first built these sun-myths probably in 
that dim and distant past when the Aryan race was still a tender 
sapling and had sent out no branches into the surrounding 
world. They conceived, with fine daring, the solar system not 
as merely a huge mechanism, but as an organism, freighted with 
living souls and having in some sense a life of its own and a part 
to play in the divine drama of the Universe. Each planet — and 
it seems they taught that there were twelve — was directed by a 
great spirit or angel, and at the heart of all reigned, in deific 
splendor, the Archangel of the Sun. 

The poet, therefore, wove stories in which the leading deity 
or hero was the mighty and beneficent Sun-God. The exploits 
of this character were made to correspond with the changes of 
the earthly seasons and with the differing phases of the sun in 
his yearly progress. The multitudes were thus taught to regard 
the larger activities of Nature which were visible to their phys- 
ical senses as having a counterpart in spiritual spheres which 
they could not perceive ; the Universe was spirit-woven, and 
the changes of day and night, summer and winter, were made 
symbols of a conflict between Goodness and Evil, Error and 
Truth. 
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No doubt other concepts of the wise men of old were incor- 
porated by them into stories. For instance, it is suggested by 
A. E. in one of the notes to his Divine Vision that the Celtic 
myth, "The Sad Fate of the Children of Lir," enshrines the an- 
cient doctrine of the descent of Spirit into Matter. But in the 
myths as they have come down to us, we can find only here and 
there glimmerings of their original significance. Many of them 
are great stories; not many retain their ancient character as 
parables. 

It is chiefly in the myths of the first or earliest cycle that their 
deeper meaning can still be discerned. In some of the later 
stories their secret can be read only under the microscope of 
the scholar or through the intuitive sympathy of the Irish poet. 
And in many, including nearly all of the Fenian group, no 
underlying significance can now be divined. 

It would seem inevitable that oral tradition extending over 
centuries and perhaps millenniums should corrupt and distort 
the original purity of the myths. Experience shows that stories 
handed down for a length of time by word of mouth are apt to 
become debased in the process. Indeed, if a popular tale-teller 
be anything of an artist, he will certainly impress his personality 
upon his work ; and any narrative which he inherits from one 
greater than himself will probably be the worse for passing 
through his imagination. Thus the Irish peasant has been con- 
tent to let the gods of his Gaelic forefathers dwindle into fairies 
and go to dwell in the sunless caverns of the earth. And we all 
have been told of a mediaeval drama based on the World's 
Tragedy, which gradually was corrupted till Caiaphas became 
Jack Ketch; Judas, Judy; Pontius Pilate, Punch; and we are 
given our immortal farce of Punch and Judy. 

Bearing in mind such instances, we should be thankful that 
our Gaelic mythology has preserved so much of a noble and 
lofty spirit ; and we must often be tempted to wonder what these 
great tales must have been like when they were given to the 
world by their original creators. 

The Celtic mythology falls naturally into three divisions, or 
cycles. As to the age of the first, it can only be said that it be- 
longs to that time of the world when the Giants piled Pelion on 
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Ossa to reach the Olympian Gods and when Mythras fought with 
the dragon. The second group of stories is assigned to the 
third century before Christ, while the third and last ends about 
200 A. d. These dates are of course traditional and purely 
fanciful ; yet the supposed difference in time corresponds to a 
very real difference in the character of the myths. Though 
there are broad resemblances between the three groups, their 
differences are probably more striking ; and they are of great 
importance for the uses of literature because they provide the 
widest range of material and offer free scope for the varying 
moods of poetry and poets. 

The earliest cycle of mythology deals with gods and demons 
rather than with human beings. The issues are simple, and the 
characters, being little more than the embodiments of certain 
principles, are simple likewise. The action is on the grandest 
scale that could be conceived by the imagination of the saga- 
maker. The setting is in tone with the action and the character 
— yonder is the sea, from which the dark spirits rise, here is the 
land, where battles may be fought, and above is the sky, from 
which comes light or darkness — this is all there is, and what 
need have we of more ? 

The second cycle deals little with the gods, and is richer in 
human elements than the first. We have here a greater number 
of stories, and the action is more varied and complex. Cuchu- 
lain, Conor, Fergus, Conary, Naisi, Deirdre — these and some 
others have come down to us as human beings who, while fig- 
ures in brilliant tales, are also richly endowed with human ele- 
ments. The setting is rugged and stern, though seldom on so 
grand a scale as in the previous cycle. 

Turning to the Fenian group of stories, we find a marked 
contrast. Finn, Ossian, Dermot, Grania and others are indeed 
comparable to the characters of the Cuchulain Saga ; but the 
stories themselves are concerned with huntings and enchant- 
ments, and in scale and tone are near to ordinary human life. 
They owe their charm chiefly to a certain picturesqueness and 
to their belonging to a distant age now scarcely recoverable, 
even in imagination, when Wonder walked the world and the 
Unseen mingled with the Seen. The setting of these tales 
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has changed with their mood, and we have not the gray cliffs 
of the North, but luxuriant verdure, placid lakes, and the softly- 
moulded outline of the southern hills. 

The resemblances between these cycles are perhaps less ob- 
vious than the differences. But they are to my mind not less 
significant; and often the elements of likeness are just the very 
elements that give to the myths their beauty and their grandeur. 
In each the central figures are a league of warriors, deities, or 
mortals, for whom our sympathies are asked and expected. In 
the earliest cycle these warriors are the Children or the Tribe of 
Danu, the supreme deity, the mother of all things. About a 
score of these are named. The god of war is Nuada of the 
Silver Hand. The god of the sea is Ler, or his son Manannan, 
who has given his name to the Isle of Man. Another important 
deity is the Dagda, god of fertility. Among the children of 
the Dagda are Angus and Bridget. Angus is the Celtic god of 
love, and it was told of him that his kisses became invisible birds 
whose singing inspired love in the hearts of youths and maidens 
of the Gael. Bridget, goddess of the fire and of the hearth, is 
the only one of these immortals who lives on to the present day. 
When St. Patrick and his monks arrived in Ireland they turned 
her into a Christian saint ; and it is a striking instance of the 
tenacity of ancient ideas that legends about Saint Bridget still 
commonly connect her name with fire. But second in impor- 
tance to none is the youngest of the gods, the Sun-God, Lugh. 

In the second cycle the association of warriors was based, as 
in the first, on kinship. The order of the Red Branch was com- 
posed of champions all bound together by ties of blood, and 
tracing their ancestry to a prince of Ulster, Ross the Red. 

The Fenian Knights, however, in contrast to their brethren of 
the first and second cycles, were not bound together by ties of 
blood, but were an aristocracy of hardihood and prowess. No 
warrior was admitted to the order until he had performed a se- 
ries of heroic feats which tested not only his strength and skill in 
arms, but also his powers as a poet. I quote the list of these 
feats as taken down by Lady Gregory from the lips of tradition 
{Gods and Fighting Men, p. 169), and leave the reader to judge 
if there were not giants in Ireland in those days : — 
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"And every man of them was bound to three things: to 
take no cattle by oppression ; not to refuse any man as to 
cattle or riches; no one of them to fall back before nine 
fighting men. And there was no man taken into the Fianna 
until his tribe and his kindred would give securities for him, 
that even if they themselves were all killed he would not 
look for satisfaction for their death. But if he himself would 
harm others, that harm was not to be avenged on his people. 
And there was no man taken into the Fianna till he knew 
the twelve books of poetry. And before any man was taken, 
he would be put into a deep hole in the ground up to his 
middle, and he having his shield and a hazel rod in his hand. 
And nine men would go to the length of ten furrows from 
him, and would cast their spears at him at the one time. 
And if he got a wound from one of them, he was not thought 
fit to join with the Fianna. And after that again, his hair 
would be fastened up, and he put to run through the woods 
of Ireland, and the Fianna following after him to try could 
they wound him, and only the length of a branch between 
themselves and himself when they started. And if they 
came up with him and wounded him, he was not let join 
them ; or if his spears had trembled in his hand, or if a 
branch of a tree had undone the plaiting of his hair, or if he 
had cracked a dry stick under his foot, and he running. 
And they would not take him among them till he had made 
a leap over a stick the height of himself, and till he had 
stooped under one the height of his knee, and till he had 
taken a thorn from his foot with his nail, and he running his 
fastest. But if he had done all these things, he was of Finn's 
people." 

In each of these groups, the Children of Danu, the Children 
of Ross the Red, and the Fenians, there were many magnificent 
and wonderful warriors. But there was always one who in 
prowess and splendor and fame outshone all his follows. In the 
first cycle, this was Lugh, the Sun-God, who, when the gods 
and demons joined battle on the Plain of the Towers, himself 
killed the Arch-fiend Balor and so won the doubtful day for the 
Powers of Light. 

To the second cycle belongs the most brilliant and the best 
beloved of the champions of the Gael. This was Cuchulain, a 
warrior endowed with many of the attributes of the Sun-God, 
though handed down to us by the story-tellers as simply the 
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Ideal Celtic Warrior. His mother was Dectera. About his 
father there remains some question, for some said his father was 
Sualtam, others, the Sun-God Lugh, while others averred that 
his birth was virginal and that he had no father at all. The 
name given him by his mother was Setanta, but having in his 
boyhood killed the great watch dog of Culann, the Red Branch 
Smith (which was no other than the Hound of Hell, or the Cer- 
berus of other mythologies), and having proved his regret to 
Culann by himself keeping watch and ward in place of the hound, 
he was thereafter called from this fact the Hound of Culann, 
or Cuchulain. He performed during his lifetime many un- 
equalled deeds of arms, the most famous of which was his hold- 
ing the Gates of the North alone against the invading hosts of 
of the West. His days were short; and he died such a death 
as became a Celtic hero, being vanquished by enchantment and 
the powers of the elements. The story is this : — 

While he was still a young man, traveling the world to learn 
what any could teach him of war and arms, he became the lover 
of a mighty Amazon named Eva. When he left her he gave 
her a gold ring from his finger, and bade her, if she ever bare 
him a son, to give this ring to the boy and have him take as a 
knight a threefold obligation : that he would turn out of his way 
for no man ; that he would refuse combat with no man, and that 
he would never tell his name to any who demanded it. Years 
afterwards it happened that some knights of the Red Branch, 
while riding one day by the seaside, saw sailing towards them 
across the waters a boat with one young man in it. He ran his 
boat ashore, but on being greeted by them refused to tell his 
name. There soon arose an altercation, and at last one of the 
knights drew his weapon upon the boy. The boy worsted him, 
and bound him fast And so with each of the other knights who 
came against him — some he bound and some he slew and all 
he overcame. At length word was sent to Cuchulain, bidding 
him come and uphold the honor of the Red Branch against this 
terrible Unknown. Cuchulain, with some foreboding in his 
breast that this might be his own son, came down and in the 
name of the Order whose honor he valued as his own, gave 
battle to the youth. At first he thought the contest would be 
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easy, but to his astonishment he found the boy fully his match 
in every feat of arms. At last Cuchulain, after one of the long- 
est and fierces struggles of his life, resorted to that unique spear 
stroke of which he alone among all men was master. "That is 
a stroke I was never taught!" cried the boy as he fell wounded 
and dying upon the sand. There was something in the tone 
that stirred Cuchulain's memory ; and he looked, and there upon 
the boy's ringer was his own ring, which he had given to Eva. 
He made himself known to the boy, and wept over him ; and the 
boy bade him not to grieve, for he said he died content. And 
he passed away there, lying in the arms of his father. And 
Cuchulain, as he sat by the side of his dead son (this was the 
only son that Cuchulain ever had), fell into a trance. And noth- 
ing that his friends could do could wake him or restore him to 
his senses. They at last besought aid from the Druids, who told 
them that Cuchulain would be in this trance of sorrow for three 
days, and at the end of that time his reason would leave him 
and he would arise and make a great slaughter of the men of the 
Red Branch. So at the request of the king, the Druids laid 
heavy enchantments upon Cuchulain, that when he woke he 
might, in his madness, mistake the waves of the sea for the 
knights whom he would slay. And it came to pass that at the 
end of three days Cuchulain roused himself and rushed into the 
sea and battled against the waves until at last his strength left 
him, and he fell and the waters flowed over him, and he died. 

The central figure of the third cycle is Finn MacCumhal, the 
chief of the Fenians. His name means Fair-haired Son of the 
Sky, and he is said to have been once a sun-god ; though I be- 
lieve our Finn would have been much surprised at that report. 
Among the non-literary classes of the Irish people, he has long 
been the most popular of all the mythic champions. But what 
he has gained in popularity he sometimes loses in dignity, and 
in one favorite story he is no better than a clown. In the fore- 
most of all the Fenian tales, the Pursuit of Dermot and Grania, 
he has, by some mischance, sunk beneath the fool and been dis- 
torted into a demon. This story is an old sun-myth, in which 
the Lady of the Twilight is battled for by the rival deities of Day 
and Night. Grania is here the Twilight, and she first promises 
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her hand to Finn, but runs off instead with the Bright One, Der- 
mot. After a long and futile pursuit Finn at last compasses the 
death of Dermot by treachery, and Grania rewards him with her 
hand. 

I want to mention one more element which these cycles have 
in common, and which seems to me to be the source of much of 
their grandeur and nobility. This is the fact that the greater 
heroes contend not for their personal ambitions, but rather for 
some principle or on behalf of some high, communal cause. The 
cycles of Lugh and Cuchulain are animated by this spirit of 
heroic loyalty. The Fenian cycle, as a whole, is not. Here, if 
I am not mistaken, lies one main cause why the earlier myths 
possess an epic loftiness and magnificence which no Fenian story 
seems to attain. The stories of the first cycle are dominated by 
the struggle between the gods of light, called Children of Danu, 
on the one side, and the Powers of Darkness, the Fomorians or 
Children of Domnu, on the other. The chief event is the colos- 
sal battle of the Plain of the Towers, or Moitura, in which the 
rival forces meet hand to hand and in which, after the slaughter 
of the chief of the Fomorians, the rest are routed and driven 
back to dwell forever in their dark homes beneath the sea. The 
great struggle in the cycle of Cuchulain is between the Ultonians 
and the allied hosts of the West. This war the romancers have 
handed down to us as the chief among all the stories of the cycle, 
and it was by his feats in this contest that Cuchulain won his 
deathless fame. In the third cycle, the successors of the Fo- 
morians and the Western Hosts are the Lochlanns, who are rep- 
resented as pirates coming from over seas to ravage Erin. To 
ward off these attacks was the peculiar duty of the Fenians. But 
in the tales that have come down to us the contest with the 
Lochlanns plays a small part, and greater prominence is given 
to the civil strife between the Fenians and the King of Ireland. 
It may perhaps be that it is the intrusion of some historical ma- 
terial into the tradition that has spoiled the symmetry of the 
legends of this cycle. 

For my part, as I turn from these myths, I find myself left 
with a threefold impression : first, the variety and range of the 
stories ; secondly, the richness of the material out of which they 
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are fashioned, and lastly, their grandeur of conception. How 
much do they cover of the wide extent of human nature and hu- 
man activity ! What heights do they scale ! What depths do 
they plumb ! What chords are struck here of the tragic, the 
beautiful, the sublime ! 

It seems to me that there is in these stories an abundance of 
such material as the nobler artists desire and, alone, can work 
aright. In them, the characters are of such magnitude, and the 
emotions called into play by the action are so powerful and ex- 
erted at so high a pressure, that only the greater poets have 
strength to handle this vast and turbulent material, and mould 
it to the strict purposes of art. Unless my judgment be misled 
by my kinship with the myths of my native land, we need an 
iEschylus to give the myths of Lugh back to us again; a Homer 
to create anew the Red Branch heroes ; a Euripides to write of 
Finn and Grania. I have faith enough in Ireland and in Irish- 
men to believe that one day these poets will appear. 

George Townshend. 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 



